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Doctor tells benefits 
of aerobic exercise 


April 4 1991.1 
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GARBAGE IN, GARBAGE OUT--Saturday is recycling day at Robert E. Lee High School. Aluminumcans, 
No. 1 and 2 plastics, glass and paper can be taken to the collection sitefrom 9 a.m. until noon. Containers 
should be without lids and glass should be separated by color. Paper should be bound or in paper sacks. 
The non-profit project is sponsored by the JETS science club. 

Orientation, registration open to students 


Aerobics Inventor Dr. Kenneth 
Cooper discussed the benefits of 
aerobic exercise and methods to pre¬ 
vent heart disease recently in Wise 
Auditorium. 

“The word aerobics did not exist 
until I published my book in 1968,” 
Cooper said. 

According i ojl Gallop poll in 
1968, less than 24'percent of Ameri¬ 
cans were involved in aerobics. In 
1984, 59 percent were involved. 
During this time, heart attacks and 
heart disease have decreased, the U.S. 
has an increase in life expectancy and 
children bom today are expected to 
live to be 76 years old, Cooper said. 

“Only two countries can com¬ 
pare with us — Australia and Can¬ 
ada,” he added. 

He suggested three ways to slow 
down the aging process: 

•decrease smoking 
•increase activity 
•decrease obesity 
Fewer people are smoking to¬ 
day, he said. 

Since the 1980s, Americans are 

more conscious about high blood 
pressure, cholesterol and stress. 

“We better control our high blood 
pressure by 60 precent,” he said. “It 
should not be over 200.” 

Everyone should start eating 
healthy early in age to prevent high 
cholestrol, he added. 

“They laughed at me when I said 


reversed by lowering the cholestrol,” 
he said. “It can happen.” 

Better knowledge of stress and 
correctresponse to it can also prevent 
heart disease. 

Cooper said there are two re¬ 
sponses to stress: 

•Type A response is hostility, 
anger and impatience. Type A per¬ 
sons are usually successful. 

•Type B response is control and 
exercise. Exercise is the best way to 
control stress. 

“I exercise so I can sleep at night 
or else I’m a basket case,” he said. 

I can also get by with less sleep, 
he added. 

“Most people think if they have 
heart disease they would have chest 
pains and wouldn’t be able to exer¬ 
cise. That is a myth,” he said. “In 
some cases there are no symptoms at 
all.” 

This is the reason everyone needs 
a stress test including those who 
exercise, he added. 

Another way to prevent heart 
disease is weight control. Fifty mil¬ 
lion Americans are overweight, he 
said. 

“I used to be lazy and overweight. 
Now I’m running marathons,” he 
said. 

Cooper said a healthy life is a 
happier life. 

“I don’t care how long I live, I 
just want to live to the moment,” he 


Students eligible for admission 
to TJC who have completed fewer 
than 15 hours of college credit are 
eligible to attend one of the Summer 
Freshman Orientation and Early Reg¬ 
istration sessions. 

Those who wish to attend a ses¬ 
sion must submit the Application to 
Attend Summer Orientation and the 
fee by the designated deadline and 
have an admissions application at the 
orientation session. 


Those who attend 
must be prepared 
to register for the 
fall semester. 

One semester 
hour of the tuition 
fees charged to 
students at the 
time of 

registration is for 
the orientation 
class. 


Students are encouraged to take 
a copy of their TASP score results to 
the orientation session. All students 
for whom TASP scores are not avail¬ 
able will be given placement tests 
during orientation. 

For additional information re¬ 
garding the state-mandated TASP, 
contact TJC counseling services at 
(903) 510-2388. 

The cost of attending an orienta¬ 


tion session is $25. In addition, a 
refundable $5 room key deposit is 
required when students check into 
campus housing during those ses¬ 
sions when housing is available. 
Housing will not be offered during 
the August 11-13 session. 

The $25 fee covers the cost of 
orientation materials, two nights’ 
housing and four meals in the college 
dining hall. 

The cost is the same for those 
who choose not to stay in campus 
housing or eat at the college dining 
hall. 

Those who attend must be pre¬ 
pared to register for classes and pay 
tuition fees for the fall semester. One 
semester hour of the tuition fees 
charged to students at the time of 
registration is for the orientation class. 

Only students with completed 
financial aid files will be allowed to 
use financial aid funds to pay tuition 
and fees during summer orientation 
registration. 

Scholarship recipients must fur¬ 
nish a confirmation letter verifying 
the scholarship. Scholarship or fi¬ 
nancial aid funds may not be used to 
pay the $25 summer orientation fee. 

When the Application to Attend 
Summer Orientation and the $25 
orientation fee have been received, 
students will receive a letter of con¬ 
firmation which notifies them of their 
assigned session no later than ten 
days prior to the beginning of the 
session. 

Requests for refunds of the $25 
orientation fee for those who do not 
attend must be made in writing prior 
to Aug. 30. A $10 processing fee will 


be deducted from all refunds. 

A special session designed to 
assist non-traditional students in their 
adjustment to college is planned 
during the Aug. 11-13 session. 

Any non-traditional students 
wishing to attend should indicate that 
on the Summer Freshman Orienta¬ 
tion and Early Registration Applica¬ 
tion. 

Applications, which include 
further information regarding session 
dates and schedules, may be obtained 
in the registrar’s office. For more 
information call (903) 510-2388. 
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hardening of the arteries can be said. 
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III Child Development major Lisa Annette MeCJhee recently won 
McGhee heard about the pageant through Ihe media and word of 

talent portion* Tt StSS' 

for the talent competition. She got the tape two days before the 
pageant, ^ • 3'' • f|;T 

lived with that tape,! listened to it all the time and sang it eve¬ 
rywhere I went $be said* l ' .. . •; ' 

j: When pageant day came* McGhee stayed ^calmT’ She knew that 
• had: been in p&geahts and tyrt> were 

^pageant hopipers/* "r 

high scores in the interviewand evening gown competitions* She did 
not score as well in talent. || V : :;. 

iocfnde a $2*000 scholarship at 'Tyler* 

public appearances and appearances nt pagettfc around the state* 
This was not McGhee's first time to participate in a beauty 
pageant* In she was fifth runner-up St* the Mtes East Texas 
Pageant and was state finalist in the Miss LLSLTeen Pageant. = 

TPhe ^fes Texas pageant will be held dime 6 and wilt he 

aired on television July 4ML . 

McGhee is a Delta Chi httfe sister* She Is the daughter Pf 
Larry Dee and i^ihaS^ 
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State income tax could 
benefit higher education 

!||p#prfis^inewaUcrnati veto the financial ifiess this state 
jdhs do not seem too friendly toward it. 
lia > Ml»«gi »'ditiii dthnated at about $5 

Bob:Bullodk i; has said he will 
campaign for an income tax to fund prisons and social 
programs and to equalize school binding. 
IIBiHillilij; faculty and staff cannot ignore the latter, 
lillll teads w^ht better schools, they will have to pay for 

V ' 

l|i||||i|iey. want a university of the first rank, they will have 
to pay for that too. 

an & already facing a $3.6 million cut from state funds, 
^liiOh could mean almost anything — cut programs, lower 
Each of these could mean a lower 

Bad for tlje students. 

illBCi^r education isnot the only system that will benefit 
?jDt^;:^ateinteiM;tax^ ;• 

II! S<«ne have argued that a tax will do irreparable harm to 
the state’s economy and attractiveness to business. 

|| ^This claim isnonsense. The presence or absenceof state 
itieuine t|ixes has nothing to do with the state’s business en- 
M Siiiil i iiiittMto : busiilfclsthattbeState have 
l»i®i||®f|sidOnecd ? e|ficieniand fair; Texas’ tax 
system is none of these. 

;ibtt: : lnrsitn<iisscst and indi- 

IfeMjddy wants:ld pay moreii^ ^lBltei h theiohgmn. 

edueafion because Texas wilI 

opposed to the biennial “fiscal crises” that have character* 
i*ed s^^in^liiphring the past decade. W$fi » 

•'Perhapi^pp^^^^^'^^^|^^;|[|teiiitii»n» tgx 
as more money out of their pockets hut au investment in 
their fixture, _ 
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Students may lose aid over Bush proposal 


By Joanna Tucker 
staff writer 

A proposal by President George 
Bush may eliminate aid for some 
students, especially those who do not 
rank high enough in their classes. 

As part of his budget plan for the 
1992 fiscal year, Bush proposes to 
deny aid to students ranked in the 
bottom 10 percent of their classes. 

Students ranking in the top 10 
percent of their high school class or 
top 20 percent of college classes who 
are Pell Grant recipients could re¬ 
ceive an additional $500 dollars in 
grants if the president’s plan is ap¬ 
proved. 

Students are currently required 
to be in good academic standing to 
qualify for federal aid and Bush’s 
proposal has fueled debate among 
educators and students, according to 
The Chronicle of Higher Education. 

William D. Hansen, acting 
deputy under secretary of education 
for planning budget and evaluation, 
believes good students will not be 
hurt by the plan. The government is 
trying to spend federal funds only on 
“those who are able to prove aca¬ 
demic success,” he said. 

But Bo Duncan, vice president 
of the Interfratemity Council at 
Auburn University, disagrees. Stu¬ 
dents whose academic preparation 
has not been adequate may need a 
few years to catch up with their class¬ 
mates. They may be at the bottom of 
their classes and yet be working very 
hard, he said. 

Sara Langenberg, editor of the 
Daily Iowan, said many minority 
students would be in the bottom 10 
percent of their class, not because 


they are poor students but because 
they have had poor high school edu¬ 
cations and need to hold down jobs to 
pay for college. 

“This is another door being 
slammed in your face,” she said. 

Ty Clevenger, student body 
president at Texas A&M likes the 
plan. The threat of losing federal aid 
would be an incentive for students 
“whose performance is marginal, to 
get with the program,” he said. 


Bush proposes to 
deny aid to students 
ranked in the bottom 
10 percent of their 
classes. 

The Chronicle quoted Clevenger 
as saying that many students who are 
in the bottom 10 percent of their 
classes “spend too much time goof¬ 
ing off and partying.” 

He said he knows because many 
of them are his friends. 

Reggie Brazzle, director of stu¬ 
dent financial aid and scholarship, 
said he understands the reasoning 
behind the proposal. 

“It is an incentive for students to 
make better grades, but personally I 
do not agree with eliminating stu¬ 
dents this way,” he said. 

Students who might go on to 
achieve academic goals would be 
eliminated before they had a fan- 
chance, he added. 

What the President proposes is 
already built into the system, Brazzle 
said. Students do not continue to 
receive financial aid if they do not 
maintain the minimum standard, but 


they are given a chance to try. 

Dr. Robert L. Jones, vice presi¬ 
dent for administration at the Univer¬ 
sity of Texas at Tyler, took exception 
to the wording “students need only 
be in good academic standing.” It 
implies standards are low in the uni¬ 
versity system and present qualifica¬ 
tions are not adequate, he said. 

A 2.0 grade point is the current 
standard. 

Jones believes current law and 
institutional policies are adequate and 
more government guidelines are not 
needed. 

But according to Hansen, the 
criticisms are overstated. A student 
who did poorly could enroll for a year 
without federal aid and then hope to 
qualify again when new calculations 
are made, he said 

Students who are concerned 
about the President’s proposal should 
write their Congressmen at the fol¬ 
lowing addresses: 

•Sen. Lloyd Bentsen, Federal 
Bldg. 300 E. 8th St., Austin, Texas 
78701. 

•Sen. Phil Gramm, InterFirst 
Bldg., Suite 201, Tyler, Texas 75702. 

•Rep. Charles Wilson, 104 Fed¬ 
eral Bldg., Lufkin, Texas 75901. 

•Rep. Ralph M. Hall, 221 W. 
Ferguson, Room 211, Tyler, Texas 
75702. 

•Rep. Jim Chapman, Room 236; 
Cannon Building, Washington, D.C. 
20515. 

•Sen. Ted Lyon, 423 S. Chilton, 
Tyler, Texas 75702! 

•Rep. Ted Kamel, 400 NCNB 
Tower, 110 N. College, Tyler, Texas 
75701. 

•Rep. Bob Glaze, P.O. Box 959; 
Gilmer, Texas 75644. 


Freedom, democracy stops with rebels 


By STEVE DODSON 
staff writer 

Developments in Iraq have 
shown the recent Kurdish rebellion 
has been crushed by Saddam Hussein. 
Kurdish and Shiite rebels are fleeing 
through Iraq’s northern mountain 
passes towards Iran. 

American observers said Kur¬ 
dish refugees repeatedly asked them, 
“Why has Bush and America aban¬ 
doned us?” 

President George Bush and his 
administration have refused any help 
to the rebels, halting its move to bring 
freedom and democracy to the mid¬ 
east with the restoration of the Ku¬ 
waiti monarchy. 

The Kurd’s attempt to establish 
their own country has been ongoing 
since the end of World War L The 
British, dividing the spoils of the 
conqered Ottoman Turkish empire, 
drew the boundaries of what is now 
present-day Iraq and installed a 
monarchy under King Faisil. The new 
boundaries failed to take into consid¬ 
eration the region of Kurdistan, which 
includes northern Iraq, southwest 


Turkey and northwestern Iran. 

The Kurds felt they had been 
cheated out of a nation of their own 
and have been in battle off and on 
with the ruling powers of Iraq ever 
since. 

During the Iran-Iraq war, Kur¬ 
dish rebels worked with the Iranians 
to capture a province in northern Iraq, 
in order to be in position to threaten 
Iraq’s Kirkuk oil fields. The furthest 
point of the failed advance was the 
village of Halabja, where Saddam 
retaliated with his famous chemical 
warfare, gassing the entire village. 

Foreign policy is a very delicate 
affair. Certainly most Americans 
agree that Bush’s paramount interest 
is to bring American troops home, 
and that is what he is doing, refusing 
more entanglement in the mid-east. 

But one is compelled to examine 
motives. When the Bush administra¬ 
tion was building its case against 
Saddam Hussein, the case of the 
Halabja gas attack was repeatedly 
referred to as an exampleof Hussein’s 
brutality. 

Is not the abandonment of the 


Kurdish cause by Bush and com¬ 
pany, possibly to more gas attacks, or 
at least more “human” forms of de¬ 
struction, not inhuman in itself? 

Is it not, in fact, admitting there 
is no way to bring stability to a region 
of fractious tribes and peoples, 
cobbled into nations by the imperial¬ 
istic expansion of foreign powers? 

Could it be that, since the Kur¬ 
dish people have no resources with 
which to “buy” western influence, 
they are not “worth” saving by the 
sacrifice of American dollars and 
lives? 

Possibly so. What was it that 
made the Kuwaitis worth saving, a 
nation that had always been anti- 
American? 

The answer, of course, is oil. 
The new world order team claimed to 
be out there playing for all oppressed 
peoples, with the goal of insuring 
freedom and democracy for all. They 
have dropped the ball in respect to the 
Kurdish dilemma. Why? Perhaps 
because the ball is now covered with 
oil and has suddenly become slip- 
pety. 
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Payday legislation puts restrictions on employers 


Changes have been made 
with payday laws and men and women 
need to be aware of them, Mary Scott 
Nabers, commissioner for the Texas 
Employment Commission, said. 

“The biggest change is our 
ability to enforce the law,” Program 
Specialist Gregg Carlson said. “Prior 
to this we could not enforce the law. 
If employers did not want to pay, 
then so be it." 

The 71st Texas Legislature 
amended the Texas Payday Law 
during the regular 1989 session and 
transferred enforcement of the law to 
the Texas Employment Commission 


on January 1990. 

The law requires the com¬ 
mission to collect wages owed to 
workers that have not been paid, 
Nabers said. 

The commission now can 
put a lean on employees and make 
them pay, Carlson said. 

The commission is trying to 
discourage repeat offenders, he 
added. 

The law also authorizes the 
commission to issue penalties against 
employers who fail to pay wages. 
The penalty may not exceed the 
amount of $1000. 


Minimum wages increase 


Wage-earners felt a slight but 
needed increase in their paychecks 
Monday when the federal minimum 
wage jumped from $3.80 an hour to 
$4.25. 

The wage increase affected 
approximately three million Ameri¬ 
cans and may affect higher-paid 
workers as well, as the boost could 
put pressure on employers to raise 
their wages by comparable amounts. 

The increase in the minimum 
wage from $3.80 an hour is the sec¬ 
ond step of a two-part increase Con¬ 
gress enacted in 1989 after a long and 
fierce battle with the White House. 
President Bush had vetoed an earlier 
proposal he considered too hard on 
businesses. 

The first increase took effect a 
year ago, when the minimum wage 
went from $3.35 to $3.80. It was the 
first increase in nearly a decade. 

There are differing opinions 
about the increase. Organized labor 
said the boost fell short of lifting 
many workers out of a poverty-rid¬ 
den situation. 

“They can’t support a family on 


this and in many cases can’t support 
themselves,” Rudy Oswald, chief 
economist of the AFL-CIO, said. He 
wants the base wage increased to 
$5.75 an hour by April 1994. 

Sen. Edward M. Kennedy, chair¬ 
man of the Senate Labor and Human 
Resourcec Committee, called the 45 
cent increase an “April Fool’s in¬ 
crease, well below what workers 
deserved. 

“Just to restore the ground lost in 
the Reagan years, the minimum wage 
should be $5.15 an hour today,” he 
said. 

He promised that his committee 
will take up the cause of minimum 
wage legislation again this year or 
next. 

Business executives dismissed 
the need for another boost. 

John Merritt, senior vice presi¬ 
dent of Hardee’s restaurants, said if 
another wage increase was enacted 
soon “we’d probably go out of busi¬ 
ness at some point.” 

He added the cost of labor 
would ultimately be passed on to the 
consumer. 


The commission takes into 
account that a person can make a 
false claim. 

The person making the 
claim has to file a sworn statement. 
The employer must then be con¬ 
tacted to provide payroll records. 

“Unless it is quite obvious, 
we don’t issue penalties,” Carlson 
said. 

Each payday period must 
consist of an equal number of days. 

Employers must designate 
paydays, and if they fail to do so, 
paydays should be on the 1 st and 15th 
of each month. 

Notices must be placed in 
the workplace designating offical 
paydays, Nabers said. 

The commission tries to pro¬ 
vide security for the working man 
and woman. 


“We realize some employ¬ 
ees have families to feed,” Carlson 
said. 

An employer cannot deduct 
any part of an employee’s wages 
without the employee’s notification. 
An employer must have a written 
authorization from the employee, 
Nabers said. 

The law does notallow wage 
claims to be filed for vacation pay. 


An employer 
cannot deduct any 
part of an employee's 
wages without the 
employee's noti- 
fication-Naber 


sick leave, parental leave, or sever¬ 
ance pay unless it is owed to an 
employee under written agreement 
with the employer or under a written 
policy of the employer. 

The law does not apply for 
contract laborers or goverment em¬ 
ployees. 

“Most employees are vic¬ 
tims of an employer that has gone out 
of business and taken the money and 
run, leaving the employees high and 
dry without a paycheck,” Carlson 
said. 

The law says if a person 
quits a job, a check has to be issued on 
the next payday, he added. 

If an employee is fired, a 
pay check has to be issued six days 
after. 

For more information about 
the law call 1-800- TEC-MARY. 


TJC President Hawkins wins award 


TJC President Dr. Raymond M. 
Hawkins has been chosen to receive 
the People of Vision Award for 1991. 

The award goes to a person who 
works to make the community a bet¬ 
ter place. 

“I take time to participate in 
organizations that benefit the citi¬ 
zens of Tyler and the East Texas 
area,” Hawkins said. “Tyler Junior 
College has a commitment to respond 
to local needs and I find working in 
volunteer organizations an excellent 
way to learn of community needs.” 

The Tyler-Smith County branch 
of the Texas Society to Prevent Blind¬ 
ness will honor Hawkins at the 11th 
annual People of Vision dinner Sept. 
5, Branch Executive Director Mae 
Johnson said. 


“We all have a duty to give some¬ 
thing back to our community, and 
one way to do that is to become a 
volunteer,” he said. 

Hawkins, who began his career 
as a Lufkin High School civics and 
Latin teacher, has served at TJC since 
March 1981 and is president of the 
Texas Public Community/Junior 
College Association. He is on the 
boards of directors of the American 
Association of Community and Jun¬ 
ior Colleges, the Commission on 
Colleges of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Schools, the Chair¬ 
man’s Corps and the Downtown 
Rotary Club. 

He holds directorships in the 
Texas Chamber of Commerce, Bet¬ 
ter Business Bureau of Central East 
Texas, East Texas Symphony Asso¬ 


ciation, Texas Rose Festival Asso¬ 
ciation, local branch of the Texas 
Society to Prevent Blindness, United 
Way of Greater Tyler, Mother Frances 
Hospital Foundation and the East 
Texas Fair Association. 

Hawkins has held positions in 
various Tyler organizations and has 
been honored for many community 
and professional 'accomplishments 
including: the 1985 Baker Lucas 
Memorial Award as volunteer of the 
year for the Tyler-Smith County 
branch of the Texas Society to Pre¬ 
vent Blindness, his 1987 selection by 
peers as one of the top 50 community 
college CEOs in the country and the 
1988 distinguished alumnus of the 
Community College Leadership Pro¬ 
gram at the University of Texas at 
Austin. 
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PEACE CORPS world wise PuZzLe 

For further information about Peace Corps, write Box 896, Washington DC 20526 


INSTRUCTIONS: The U.S. Peace Corps has volunteers serving in more than 70 nations 
around the world. By solving this puzzle, you will learn about one of these countries. 

Solve the. four numbered puzzle words and then unscramble the letters in the squares to produce 
the name of the country darkened on the map at the right. 


A nation on the Atlantic 
coast of northwest Africa 
which Is mostly desert. 


onmtJMon 


UZ?.. 

3. 


4. 


1. One of two primary languages in this 
nation. 

2. This nation’s primary religion. 


country. 

Ore from which steel is made. 
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BRAKES 

FRONT END ALIGNMENT 
ALL TYPES OF AUTO REPAIR 


- 5th Street 

Automotive 

SERVICE 


Johnny Hawkins 
Owner 

1225 E. Fifth AC 903 

Tyler, Texas 75701 597-7588 - 597-0841 
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RTDC trains students 


By LAREN PITTS 
staff writer 

Students who want to acquire tech¬ 
nological and vocational skills have a 
new facility in which to do so. The 
Regional Training and Development 
Complex is in operation and prepared 
to open the door for new jobs for the 
East Texas region. 

The complex is composed of three 
major centers: education training for 
business and jobs; the Small Business 
Development Center; and Tyler Area 
Business Incubator, RTDC Director 
Aubrey Sharpe said. 

Education training for business and 
jobs now operates most continuing 
education. 

Continuing education is designed 
for students to continue or expand their 
educational skills. Most continuing 
education students are already work¬ 
ing at other jobs but wish to start new 
careers. 

The Small Business Developemnt 
Center aids people with new business 
ideas. 

The SBDC staff counsels small 
business entrepreneurs in marketing, 
distribution, planning the business and 
acquiring loans. With these skills, the 
entrepreneur is able to launch a new 
business. 

The business incubator is designed 
to house a growing business. The 
owners are counseled by RTDC per- 


region. 

Training would lead to more jobs, 
thus expanding the East Texas econ- 


sonnnel as it grows. Biocor, a subsidi¬ 
ary of Farrell Technologies, is occupy¬ 
ing the incubator. Businesses occupy¬ 
ing the incubator pay rent but get the 
advantage of RTDC personnel and 
instructors included in the initial fee. 

The RTDC grew from the com¬ 
bined effort of TJC President Dr. Ray¬ 
mond M. Hawkins, the Tyler Chanber 
of Commerce and the Tyler Economic 
and Development Council. 

The need for economic renewal in 
the East Texas region was the center of 
the idea and the basis for the complex. 

Regional represents where the 
complex is based in the East Texas 


omy. 

Development represents economic 
development of the region which is the 
purpose of the complex. 

Complex represents the three 
centers being unified. 

Sharpe is also continuing educa¬ 
tion director. Glen Glaiga is SBDC 
director. 

The 84,000 square foot complex is 
located off SSW Loop 323. Denson 
Construction, which built the Rogers 
Student Center, constructed the Edu¬ 
cation Center. Robert Brown of Tyler 
was architect for the complex. 

RTDC plans may include a daycare 
center for parents attending classes there 
and a bookstore. 


EXTRA TRAINING“(clockwise from top left) Judith Hahn tackles her 
work in the Computer Learning Center of the Regional Training and De¬ 
velopment Complex. Students and faculty enjoy the snack bar at the 
RTDC because it lets them get something on the run. Students examine 
their computers in an office technology class. Education training for 
business and jobs now operates most continuing education. 





































Incubator helps new 
business expand 


photos by altrina jones 
and lisa warren 


Biocor is one small Tyler area 
business expanding with the help of the 
Tyler Area Business Incubator. The In¬ 
cubator is part of TJC’s new Regional 
Training and Developement Complex. 

The Incubator began after a feasi¬ 
bility study commissioned by South¬ 
western Bell and conducted by Control 
Data Corporation indicated that the 
RTDC would be the appropriate place 
for an incubator. 

The United States has 300 such 
incubators, according to the Technol¬ 
ogy Business Development Center at 
Texas A&M University. 

Incubators enhance new busi¬ 
nesses with education, training and 
various support services while offering 
students on-the-job training in a labo¬ 
ratory-based environment. Incubator 
tenants will also receive training, fi¬ 
nancial assistance, help identifying 
financial support sources and informa¬ 
tion available in the community. 

Small businesses receive serviceat 
a fraction of the cost of most business 
developments. 

“The incubator provides low over¬ 
head for the entrepreneur. These shared 
resources provide a supportive envi¬ 
ronment that promotes business growth 
and development,” TJC President Dr. 
Raymond M. Hawkins said. 

Another aspect of the incubator is 
that it “is housed in a regional training 
and development complex admini¬ 
stered by a junior college,” TBDC 
Executive Director Tom Mullins said. 

Glen Galiga, TJC’s Small Busi¬ 
ness Development Center director, 
manages the incubator. Tenants will 
start up businesses or expand busi¬ 
nesses that have already been started, 
he said. 

“We are looking for businesses 
that mean more jobs for Tyler down the 
road,” Galiga said. “The goal is to have 
tenants who will leave the incubator to 
make an impact on the areas’ econ¬ 
omy.” 

Biocor, a manufacturer of surgical 
instruments,is "the current incubator 
tenant." 


Incubators enhance 
new businesses with 
education, training 
and various support 
services while offering 
on-the-job training in 
a laboratory-based 
environment. 


“These type of high tech centers 
are usually found only in large urban 
centers and in connnection with major 
research institutions, not in a secon¬ 
dary market with the emphasis on the 
commercial applications of technol¬ 
ogy as opposed to long-term research 
and development,” Mullins said. 

“The nature of the industry is that 
such techniques and processes have to 
be continually upgraded. We find 
exciting the opportunity to work with 
TJC in the training of high quality 
people,” Edward M. Farrell, head of 
Farrell Technologies Inc., Biocor’s 
parent,said. 

Incubators’ advisory committee 
members are: Barbara Bass and Gollob 
Morgan, Peddy and Company; Danny 
Beall, owner/district manager Instant 
Copy; Thomas J. Brown, Brown and 
Lottman; Tony Floyd, business editor, 
Tyler Courier Times—Telegraph; and 
George T. Hall, vice president, 
Southside State Bank. Others include: 
Gene Meier, district manager South¬ 
western Bell; Thomas G. Mullings, 
Tyler Economic Development Coun¬ 
cil; Mark Noble, Trammel Crow 
Company; Gilbert Ramirez manager, 
El Charro Restaurant; and Marilyn 
Young, Small Business Institute, The 
University of Texas at Tyler. 

Chairman of the committee will 
be Larry Cline, dean of the division of 
business and industrial technology. All 
members were chosen by Dr. Hawkins. 

The Incubator officially opened 
Oct. 14. 


Busy students, faculty grab food at new snack bar 


By ALTRINA JONES 
staff writer 

A snack bar has opened at the 
RTDC for students and faculty, RTDC 
Manager Aubrey D. Sharp said. 

Snack Bar Supervisor Lorene 
Arnold and Student Assistant Kevin 
Zachary work together to prepare and 
service hot and cold items to about 100 
students daily. 

“The snack bar allows students 
who usually go to class from work to 
grab something on the run,” Sharp said. 

The snack bar serves items such as 
pre-wrapped sandwiches, nachos, chili. 


burritos, peanuts, sausage biscuits, 
pizza, and Frito pie, ice cream and 
yogurt. 

It is like the one in Pirtle Technol¬ 
ogy with about the same prices, Sharp 
said. 

Food items cost anywhere from a 
35 cent donut to $1.50 salads and as¬ 
sorted beverages cost 50 cents to $1. 

The snack bar also sells scantrons, 
pencils, pens, notebook paper, high¬ 
lighters and other school supplies. 

Most students feel the snack bar is 
convenient. Others prefer more vari¬ 
ety. 


“I like the coffee, ice cream and 
nachos,” Robert Wallace, a computer 
repair major, said. “It is also very 
convenient. I am very glad they finally 
put one in,” Freshman Chrystina Glenn 
said. 

“If you are real busy you do not 
have to go out,” student Richard Craig 
said. “It’s a good thing they have it.” 

“I never eat there,” Sophomore 
Melody Cool said. 

The newly arranged dining area 
has 12 lounge tables with chairs and 
couches to relax and study between 
classes. The area can hold up to 100 


occupants. 

Snack bar hours are 7:30 a.m. - 1 
p.m. and 5 - 8 p.m. Monday and Wed¬ 
nesday, 7:30 a.m. -1 p.m. and 5 - 8:30 
p.m. Tuesdays and Thursdays and 7:30 
a.m.-lp.m. Fridays. It is closed on the 
weekend. 

The RTDC had 2,700 students the 
first semester. Enrollment has grown 
since then and the snack bar is one 
convenience added to meet student 
demands. 

Indefinite plans are being made 
for a daycare for students with chil¬ 
dren, Sharp said. 
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Computer software KiNexus helps students find employment 


By ALTRINA JONES 
staff writer 

Students Who are seeking employment lo¬ 
cally and nationally, Career Development and 
Placement has a new software packette called 
KiNexus, Booker T. Harlan, Director of Career 
Development and Placement, said. 

KiNexus is a personal computer-based in¬ 
formation technology product for registering 
students, keeping records, generating reports, 
transmitting student data to employers and 
gaining broader exposure for students in the 
career market, Harlan said. 

It provides free marketing for the user 
school, the opportunity for referral fees and 
service to the small employer as well as the 
large employer. 

KiNexus is not limited to the traditional 
entry-level student. It encourages use for 
alumni, non-traditional adult learners, coop¬ 
erative education, internships, summer employ¬ 
ment, volunteer positions, part-time positions 
and outplacement. 

The only cost is one diskette per student. 
Students may supply their own diskettes or the 
career center can provide one at their cost 


Upon completing data entry, students bring 
their diskettes to the career center where the 
center then copies the student data and returns 
the diskettes to the students, with reports of 
their registration. 

“Employers pay to subscribe to KiNexus, 
where they are able to sort through the files for 
recruitment,” Harlan said. 

“Due to budget cuts, it allows them to look 
at student’s creditentials. That is less expen¬ 
sive to their company or business,” Harlan said. 

KiNexus is a personal 
computer-based informa¬ 
tion technology product for 
registering students, keep¬ 
ing records, generating 
reports, transmitting stu¬ 
dent data to employers and 
gaining broader exposure 
for students in the career 
market-Harlan 


An employer in a matter of minutes can 
select those students who wish to work in a 
particular field at a specific job, a preferred 
geographic location, with required curricular 
preparation, work experience, language skills 
and other skills. 

“The KiNexus will be offered as a continu¬ 
ing service to TJC students,” Harlan said. 

A resume must be completed by the stu¬ 
dent, then the data is put in the file which is 
backed up on the KiNexus file. It is sent to the 
the KiNexus office in Paramus, New Jersey, 
where it is loaded into a national data base. 

KiNexus is in the Career Development 
and Placement Center. 

About half its members are colleges and 
the other half employer organizations. 

A great benefit of KiNexus is to get under¬ 
graduates into the career planning and place¬ 
ment process earlier by registering during their 
freshman and sophomore years. 

Those who are not students will be charged 
for the KiNexus service, Harlan said. 

The career center data base can also be 
used to generate administrative reports on the 
use of the service. 

“This provides the hard-to-place students 


"An employer in a mat¬ 
ter of minutes can select 
those students who wish 
to work in a particular field 
at a specific job, a pre¬ 
ferred geographic location, 
with required curricular 
preparation, work experi¬ 
ence, language skills and 
other skills"-Harlan 

a better opportunity to have more experience in 
the workforce than they would normally get in 
their own individual job search,” Harlan said. 

The Placement Center has helped students 
find jobs in areas of electronics, agriculture, 
criminal justice, computer science, medical 
lab, office management, engineering and oth¬ 
ers Harlan said. 

More information on KiNexus can be 
obtained in the Career Development and Place¬ 
ment Office located in T-202. 


TAME encourages ethnic minority students to join 


Last semester actions were taken to estab¬ 
lish a Texas Alliance for Minorities in Engi¬ 
neering (TAME) chapter on campus. TAME 
helps minorities interested in engineering and 
science careers. 

TAME members visit universities’ sci¬ 
ence and engineering programs. Members 
have visited The University of Texas at Arling¬ 
ton and Texas A&M University, and they plan 
to visit Prairie View A&M in the near future, 
Sponsor Booker T. Harlan said. 

“We only have about seven active mem¬ 


bers and we would like to recruit more minori- 


"I feel once more 
people become aware of 
the chapter’s existence, 
more students will show 
interest-Merritt 



Study buddics-Tutor Angela Taylor helps Nathan Hurtado in the math tutoring lab. 


ties interested in engineering and sciences,” 
said Freshman member Andre Merritt. 

“I feel once more people become aware of 
the chapter’s existence, more students will show 
interest,” Merritt said. 

TAME encourages students, primarily 
ethnic minorities, to consider engineering and 
science as career objectives. TAME also plans 
to tutor, provide adult role models and incen¬ 
tive and career information for students, and 
broaden the knowledge of counselors and teach¬ 
ers about opportunities for minorities in 
engineering and science. 

Blacks, Hispanics and North Americans 
make up fewer than three percent of U.S. engi¬ 
neers, although these three minority groups 
represent nearly 18 percent of the total U.S. 
population. Texas industrialists and educators 


established TAME in 1975 to solve this dual 
problem. 

Since then, minority student enrollments 
have risen 80 percent at the state’s 12 engineer¬ 
ing colleges. TAME is active in 14 communi¬ 
ties across Texas and reaches more than 15,000 
Texas students per year through numerous 
programs. 

TAME relies on corporate and individual 
support and has never required federal or state 
funds, Harlan said. The private sector funds 
TAME, which shows it’s importance to the 
communities it serves. 

Any TJC students interested in joining 
TAME should contact Harlan in Pirtle Tech¬ 
nology Building. Students are also welcome to 
attend the meeting held Thursdays at 3 p.m. in 
the same room, Harlan said. 


ICYE offers vast opportuni 
ties and spreads goodwill 


International Christian Youth Exchange is 
people around the world, participants and vol¬ 
unteers alike, striving to make the world a 
better place to live. 

In 1949, with the world still recovering 
from the horrors of war, 50 German teenagers 
ventured across the Atlantic and were wel¬ 
comed into American host families as ICYE 
exchanges. A reciprocal program was estab¬ 
lished, with American youth invited to spend a 
year with European families. 

In recent years, ICYE’s programs have ex¬ 
panded to include countries in Eastern Europe, 
Asia and the Southern Hemisphere. 

Today, ICYE offers year-abroad and 
workcamp experiences to youth and young 
adults as well as hosting oppurtunities to fami¬ 
lies and service agencies. 

ICYE has been a leader in international ex¬ 
change for over 40 years. It is a non-profit. 


multifaith program which embraces Jews, 
Christians, Muslims, Buddhists, and people of 
all beliefs. A diverse program, welcoming all 
races and ethnic groups, ICYE is a program 
with a commitment to peace and justice. 

ICYE’s International Service program is a 
non-academic alternative to study abroad pro¬ 
grams for students between the ages of 18 and 
24. Some students arrange independent study 
credit through their college or university. Inter¬ 
national Service exchangees volunteer in a 
community service project such as teaching in 
a kindergarten, helping with an environmental 
project or working in a health care clinic. 

Openings are still available in many coun¬ 
tries for the 1990-91 program year. For more 
information call Director of Programs Donna 
Bollinger Gonzales at (212)206-7307 or write: 
U.S. Committee, 134 West 26th Street, New 
York, NY, 10001. 
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Movie depicts 
1950s film life 
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GUILTY UNTIL PROVEN INNOCENT-David Merrill, played by Robert DeNiro, lashes out at questioning after accusations of being a 
Communist during the House Un-American Activities Committee hearings in a scene from "Guilty By Suspicion," a look at the Hollywood blacklist 
era of the 1950s. 


By LISA WARREN 
editor 

"Are you now — or have you 
ever been — a member of the Com¬ 
munist Party?” 

The question resounded time 
after time, witness after subpoenaed 
witness. 

Hollywood was on trial. 

“Guilty By Suspicion” is a dra¬ 
matic indictment of the congressional 
witch hunts carried out by the House 
Un-American Committee in the early 
1950s. 


Members of the 
film industry were 
being accused 
and lives were 
literally destroyed 
in the name of 
anti-communism. 


What began as a series of vague 
rumor and unsubstantiated associa¬ 
tion of Communism in 1947 had, by 
T951, risen to a pitch of accusations, 
threats and paranoia. Members of the 
film industry were being accused and 
lives were literally destroyed in the 
name of anti-communism. 

The movie begins slow and bor¬ 
ing but soon achieves a brisker pace 
and sense of mystery. 

Two-time Oscar winner Robert 
DeNiro stars as David Merrill, a Hol¬ 
lywood film director who returns from 
Paris to an atmosphere fraught with 
political name-calling by friends and 
foes alike. 

After being “named” a Commu¬ 
nist by a friend and subpeonaed as a 


witness for the HU AC, he is immedi¬ 
ately blacklisted and his career comes 
to a halt. 

The only way he can save him¬ 
self and his faltering career is by 
publicly purging himself before 
HUAC and name the friends and 
associates who gathered with him at 


a few leftist meetings years ago. All 
he has to do is tell the Committee 
what it wants to hear. 

Annette Bening, who starred in 
“The Grifters,” plays David’s ex- 
wife Ruth, who sticks with him 
throughout his ordeal and suffers with 
him near the end. 


Patricia Wettig, who plays Nancy 
on “thirtysomething,” stars in the 
poignant role of Dorothy Nolan, a 
leading actress who suffers deep 
emotional distress from her husband, 
who turned her name into the Com¬ 
mittee as being Communist. 

George Wendt, known to mil¬ 


lions as Norm on “Cheers,” plays 
David’s best friend Bunny Baxter, 
who almost betrays him when the 
Committee needs him to name some¬ 
one to save his own neck. 

Filmmaker Irwin Winkler makes 
his directorial debut and marks his 
sixth collaboration with DeNiro. 


R.E.M. changes sound on latest release 'Out of Time' 


“Pop Song ’89.” Lyrics like “I tried to sing along/ 

This is theR.E.M. that does what But damn that radio song” seem to 
they, or at least what band leader support this fact. 

Michael Stipe, wants. “Losing My Religion,” the single 


'I'm trying to keep an eye on 
you/And I don't know if I can do 
it/ Oh no I’ve said too much/1 
haven't said enough.' 

Losing My Religion’ 
R.E.M. 


By ROBERT JENKINS 
staff writer 

R.E.M. has changed. 

Their sound has evolved over 
the years since “Murmur” made them 
the college-person’s favorite and 
albums like “Fables of the Recon¬ 
struction” and “Document” caused 
Rolling Stone to proclaim them the 
best band in America. 

The sound of “Out of Time,” 
their latest release, is certainly recog¬ 
nizable as R.E.M. but is a little more 
subdued and possibly eloquent, al¬ 
though some would say pretentious. 

The c.d. begins with rap singer 
KRS-1 saying “Yo, I can’t find 
nothin’ on de radio,” to begin “Radio 
Song.” 

This is a definite departure from 
earlier openings but seems to set the 
tone. 

This is not the R.E.M. that did 


Perhaps “Radio Song” is a reac¬ 
tion to “Pop Song '89* and “Stand,” 
both from the sometimes brilliant 
sometimes unbearable c.d. “Green,” 
songs their label and management re¬ 
portedly requested them to do for 
marketability. 


from “Out of Time," is an outstand¬ 
ing love song and possibly the best 
track on the disc. 

Guitarist Peter Buck has stated 
that the phrase “I’m losing my reli¬ 
gion” is along-time favorite of Stipe’s 
and fairly common in their native 


Georgia. 

The singer is desperately in love 
and worried about the impression he’s 
making and what’s being lost in his 
desire for her. 

This is reflected in the verse 
“I’m trying to keep an eye on you/ 
And I don * t know if I can do it/ Oh no 
I’ve said too much/ I haven’t said 
enough.” 

The use of B-52 Kate Pierson 
for backup vocal provides a needed 
contrast to Stipe’s vocal style. 

“She’s probably my favorite 
female siqger ” Stipe said recently, 
“We were glad for the opportunity to 
work with her.” 

Pierson is best used on the track 
“Shiny Happy People”. This song 
comes nearer to the older R.E.M. 
sound than any other on the disc. 

There is also an instrumental 
track on the c.d. entitled “Endgame.” 
It provides good background music 


but seems the most disappointing 
aspect of the disc. 

The song ‘Texarkana” has a nice 
feel to it and an almost Country fla¬ 
vor, another new twist The title of 
the song, “just came about because 
that’s how Michael referred to it and 
we really didn’t have a better name 
for it,” Buck said. 

“Low” is a somewhat depress¬ 
ing song that is also one of the strong¬ 
est on the c.d. Its simple lyrics and 
pure emotional quality are too often 
lacking in ‘pop’ music. 

“Out of Time” is, overall, one of 
the better releases from R.E.M. and 
of the Nineties. 

It apparently marks a turning 
point for the band. 

It would be very interesting to 
see the material from this disc per¬ 
formed live but unfortunately the band 
has stated that they will not tour this 
time around. 
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Coaches sound off on players' perfomance, behavior 


By WAYNE CARTER 
staff writer 

Throughout the country, coaches 
are facing the fact that any evaluation 
of their performance as a coach will 
not only look into their won-lost 
record, but also into the academic 
performance and general behavior of 
their players. 

How do TJC coaches feel about 
being held responsible for their play¬ 
ers at all times? 

Tennis Coach John Peterson said 
that is how it is, so coaches should 
always be aware of the fact that any¬ 
thing players do will ultimately come 
back to the coach. 

“It’s unfair, but that’s the way it 
is,” Peterson said. 

“I think a coach always has some 
responsibility as far as giving direc¬ 
tion,” Head Football Coach Delton 
Wright said. “A coach should be 
available to give advice, but players 
need to be responsible for their ac¬ 
tions.” 

Men’s Basketball Coach Roy 
Thomas compared the responsibility 
of the coach to that of the parents of 
a college student. He posed this ques¬ 


tion: If the student gets into trouble, 
are the parents held responsible for 
his or her actions? His answer is 
“yes,” to an extent. 


coach can follow to help prevent 
problems: 

•Do not recruit players who are 
known to have discipline problems. 


'In a sense, a coach is limited in 
what he can do. I can establish 
rules and check up as much as 
possible to see if they are being 
followed, but I can't moniter 
everyone all the time, 
academically or otherwise. 

-Soccer Coach Peter Jones 


“It’s the same with players and 
coaches, but the media tends to put 
too much responsibility on thecoach,” 
Thomas said. 

“A coach is not a guardian an¬ 
gel,” Women’s Basketball Coach 
Charles Mancil said. “There’s no way 
to be with 15 individuals 24 hours a 
day.” 

Mancil listed three policies a 


“That’s not always easy, because 
often a coach doesn ’ t find out a player 
has a discipline problem until it’s 
too late. During recruiting, players 
and their families, friends, and 
coaches will often try to hide flaws to 
help them get a scholarship,” Mancil 
said. 

•When players first arrive at 
school, give them a set of standards to 


be met. Make it clear that players not 
meeting the standards will be disci¬ 
plined. 

•Never hesitate to discipline any 
player. If star players are allowed to 
break rules and not be punished, while 
lesser players are fully disciplined 
for any infraction, players will get the 
idea that athletic talent counts more 
than good character. 

“In a sense, a coach is limited in 
what he can do,” Soccer Coach Peter 
Jones said. “I can establish rules and 
check up as much as possible to see if 
they are being followed, but I can’t 
monitor everyone all the time, aca¬ 
demically or otherwise.” 

Coaches should do the best they 
can to establish a sense of responsi¬ 
bility in their players because people 
often see athletic teams as extensions 
of the school, Jones said. The behav¬ 
ior of a few athletes is often seen as a 
direct reflection of the attitude of the 
entire student body and faculty of a 
school. 

Jones cited an incident which 
occurred during the soccer team’s 
trip to Georgia for district competi¬ 
tion this past fall. The team was having 


a meal at a restaurant in Mississippi. 
A man from Terrell, who just hap¬ 
pened to be in the restaurant and had 
seen the TJC van outside, introduced 
himself to Jones and complimented 
the team on its behavior. 

If the team had been acting like 
a bunch of hooligans, the man proba¬ 
bly would not have said anything, but 
would have gone home to Terrell and 
told everyone he knew what a hor¬ 
rible group of people TJC students 
and faculty are, Jones said. 

That is why it is important for 
athletes, more so than ordinary stu¬ 
dents, to be on their best behavior, 
Jones said. 

Although each coach expressed 
his opinion somewhat differently 
from the rest, there seemed to be a 
consistent theme in each opinion. 
Coaches do have some responsibility 
for trying to instill the importance of 
academics and good behavior in their 
players, but people should not expect 
coaches to be all-powerful influences 
on their players. 

People should remember the 
players ultimately decide what kind 
of students and citizens they will be. 


ILtallHffn Cutoring JLabs 
Spring 1991 

ACCOUNTING & CS II3V 

MAY 9:30-1100. 12:30-5:30 T205 
T.H 11:00-5:30 T205 
Friday 9:00-3:00 T205 
Saturday 9:00-1200 T205 


MATH 

M.T.W.H 100-600 P107 
Friday 1:00-3:00 P107 


TASP-MATH 

M.W 1:30-2:30 YL-3 


ANATOMY & PHYSIOLOGY 

Friday 200-600 G105, GB1 
Saturday 8:30-1:00 G105 


CHEMISTRY 

Tuesday 2-3 CHM113D G226 
3-4 CHM113B G226 
Thursday 2-3 CHM124 G200 
3-4 CFLY1114 G200 



COMPUTER SCIENCE 

CS 113C T235 CS 123T T235 

M,W,F 3:30-800 M,W,F 3:30-6:30 

TJ4 3:30-6:30 T.H . 3:30-6:30 

Sat. 10-2 

Free one-on-one tutoring is available in almost every subject. Stop by 
the Support Services Office between 8 and 6 Monday through Thursday 
and 8 and 5 on Friday for a list of available tutors. 

Occupational student participation is made possible through funding 
under the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Act and the Coordinating Board, 
Texas Colleges and University System. 


32nd annual Azalea events continue 


ByAU$mJ0NB$ 

: : yi.f'.-;. -'2 staff writer Sil^||il ; S||S'; 

If. The 32nd Azalea and Spring 

Blower Trail continues through April 7 with 
a full ^hednle of sp^M^Ints and exhibits, 
Henry Bell HI Convention and Visitors Di¬ 
rector said. 

(lowrs 

now become a Tyler institution. 

The seven mile Azalea Trail has more: 
i thanl lO retfdentiaj gardens and historic home - i 
sites. 

Visit or swill be greeted hy Tyler’s Azalea 
Bell^i, high school coeds dressed ht aatebel- 
him dmses, who serve as the Chamber's 
©llteial hostesses fete^l^Trailllllll 
The dates of the Trail are timed with the 
normal peak bioo^sSaxdleiais. 1: . T-' 

“We are expecting a beautiful display of 
flowers,” Beil said, 

weeks and three weekends in hopes of draw¬ 
ing 100,000 viators to Tyler. 

• Officials with Uie Tyler Area Chamber Of 


!|||®:|®|l:ii ||||e able to :Jj|j| 
try their expertise on 
courses that run from ' 
seven to too mites. ; 

aieephd^ 

:;Tyler ifYinf.' =•. 

llii; Behibty..a'n d; the 

^^itoiriuth will kick off 
the final weekend of activities at 8 a.m. Satur¬ 
day at Harvey Convention Center. 

Bike riders will be able to try their exper¬ 
tise On courses that run from seven to 100 
miles, Bell said. ; : |f||||||l^ •Yi?S 

^jii^^^I^^^^Wmptfithea# at 
7{30 pan, Saturday; 

Sunday, 

The Arts and Crafts Fair at BergfeldPark 
rims through Sunday. 

Visitors cap pick up Azalea Trail maps 

8. a.m; to d 

^n|ar ^ downtown.. 


Don Johnson's 

STRIKE THREE BAIL BONDS 
903-597-9050 

Strike Three and You're Outta There ... 
24 Hours - 7 Days 

Bill Bobbit Don Johnson 


Your ad could be here. 

Call 510-2299 
for more information. 


Cruise Ship Jobs 

HIRING Men - Women. Summer/ 
Year Round. PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
TOUR GUIDES, RECREATION PERSONNEL. 
Excellent pay plus FREE travel. Caribbean, 
Hawaii, Bahamas, South Pacific, Mexico. 
CALL NOW! Call refundable. 
1-206-736-7000. Ext.600N2 

























































